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I.—THE DEBATE ON ALSACE IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER. 


N the French Chamber on February 8th was concluded a debate 
on the Government’s policy in Alsace and Lorraine which had 
begun as long ago as January 22nd. It was chiefly remarkable 

for a ten hours’ speech by M. Poincaré, in which he passed in review 
all than the Government had done for the recovered provinces, and 
followed this by subjecting the manceuvres of the autonomists to a 
severe examination. A perusal of the speech does not reveal any 
attempt by the Premier to understand the point of view of the 
champions of autonomy, but that the Chamber regarded their claims 
as ill-founded was evidenced by the result of the division on the 
motion which terminated the debate. M. Thomson, of the Radical 
Left, introduced a resolution that “the Government, relying on the 
patriotism of the peoples of Alsace and Lorraine, and their faithful 
attachment to France, one and indivisible, rejects all amendments, 
and passes to the Order of the Day,’’ and this was accepted by the 
Government. On the division it was carried by 465 votes to 10, the 
only dissentients being the deputies from Alsace. 

Several explanations may be sought for the unanimity of the 
Chamber in refusing to lend a sympathetic ear to the claims of the 
autonomist leaders. One of the foremost of these is the conviction 
on the part of the vast majority of the Deputies that the autonomist 
movement is not representative of the feelings of the people of Alsace, 
and is kept alive only by a few agitators whose history and 
antecedents show them to have been all along supported by foreign 
money and foreign influences. Another is the belief, firmly held by 
M. Poincaré himself, that the declared wish for a measure of autonomy 
is merely a first step towards separatism, ending in complete 
independence of France, both politically and economically. Both 
these points were well brought out by the Premier in his speech, and 
it is evident that the Chamber felt that he had made good his 
contention in respect of both, more especially as regards his accusation 
that the autonomist leaders had been in close relation with certain 
agitators in Berlin. 

Where, however, M. Poincaré showed himself unwilling to make 
any attempt to understand the Alsatian point of view was in his 
refusal to consider for a moment any other solution of the difficulty 
than may be found in the complete absorption of the recovered 
provinces in the political and economic system of the rest of France. 
Though aware of the difficulty which the German Government met 
with in administering Alsace and Lorraine, and of the measure of 
self-government which it was eventually compelled to accord them, 
the Premier sees in this only a proof of the refusal of the Alsatian 
people to reconcile themselves to domination by Germany, whereas 
a study of history might have suggested to him that it was due 
even more to an innate independence of spirit which has caused the 
country to develop its own culture and its own political ideas, for 
the preservation of which its people have always shown themselves 
particularly jealous. Long before either France or Germany had 
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achieved national consolidation, Alsace and Lorraine possessed a 
culture and nationalism of their own, which were far too deep-rooted 
to allow themselves to be replaced by anything either of the two 
larger countries could offer them. Besides this, Alsace, more 
particularly (as the more conservative, self-contained and _ less 
industrialised country), possesses a definite body of religious beliefs, 
customs and traditions which are dearer to the people than any of 
the political or economic advantages which they may expect to 
obtain from absorption in the French political and economic system. 
On the very day of the Armistice, the members of the second (elected) 
Chamber of the Parliament of Alsace-Lorraine formed a National 
Council and a government. One of its first acts was to declare the 
“right ’ of the two provinces to “‘ remain members of the French 
family,’’ but with the stipulation that the new relationship involved 
the ‘“ safeguard of their traditions, their beliefs and their economic 
interests, which has been solemnly guaranteed to them by the chiefs 
of the victorious army.’ As early as November, 1914, Marshal Joffre, 
addressing Alsatians in an Army Bulletin, said, ‘“‘ France brings to 
you, with the liberties she has always represented, the respect of 
your own liberties, your traditions, your convictions, your customs.”’ 
M. Poincaré, then President of the Republic, confirmed this promise 
in February, 1915, in an address at Saint-Amarin, and it was 
subsequently repeated and elaborated in the name of France by 
Generals Pétain, Mangin and Gouraud, as well as by M. Millerand, 
when President of the Republic, and by M. Deschanel, as President 
of the Chamber. 

M. Poincaré, in his speech last week, enumerated many of the 
chief difficulties which had been met with in effecting the transference 
of the administration from German to French hands, and showed how 
much had been done by the French Government towards smoothing 
these over. He admitted that mistakes had been made and that the 
language difficulty, for example (for less than a third of the people 
of the two countries speak French), had led to a certain amount of 
justifiable complaint from the people, but he maintained that the 
country had gained by the change over of administration far more 
than it had lost, and that the French Government had profited by 
mistakes and had of late years sent to Alsace a class of officials in 
full sympathy with the feelings of the inhabitants. 

When M. Herriot was Prime Minister in 1924 he attempted to 
inaugurate a series of reforms which caused very strong feelings of 
alarm and resentment in Alsace, more particularly because they 
included the disestablishment of the Church, the abolition of the 
Concordat and the establishment of inter-confessional schools, as in 
France, in which pupils of all religions and confessions are taught 
together in the same school. As, however, M. Herriot was unable to 
give effect to this programme it should hardly be necessary to take 
it into consideration in dealing with the causes of Alsatian discontent 
to-day, though the mistrust aroused has been slow to die down. 
The changes which the transference to France actually involved may 
be briefly summarised as follows. 

The German Statthalter was succeeded by a French Governor, 
who, it was complained, treated the Alsatians as pro-Germans. He 
brought in his train a large number of officials, most of whom knew no 
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German, who proceeded to administer the country under a Colonial 
form of Government. The National Council was ignored, and the 
Strasbourg Municipal Council was suppressed. French was made 
the only official language, though the language of the people is a 
dialect of purely German origin and character. This meant that 
religious instruction was thenceforth given in French, which the 
majority of the pupils did not understand. 

Equally unpopular were the steps taken towards the centralisation 
of the processes of government. This affected adversely the extent to 
which the local authorities had control of local expenditure, a matter 
over which the Alsatians felt strongly, since they had won for them- 
selves from the German Government a large measure of autonomy 
in finance. This had enabled them to develop a highly efficient 
Municipal service, while they had also in full working a system of 
social insurance and old age pensions which was far in advance of 
anything to be found in France. 

The French Governorship—or Commissariat-General—instituted 
in 1919, was only intended as a transitional régime. In November, 
1924, a Bill was introduced into the Chamber providing for its 
suppression as from January Ist, 1925. The powers of the Com- 
missioner-General (in the person of M. Millerand) were to be restored 
to the Prime Minister, under whose authority a general administration 
was to be created. Little by little the administration was transferred 
to Paris, until by 1925 nothing was retained in Strasbourg except the 
services of public instruction, public worship, and finance. A Decree 
was also published at the same time abolishing the Advisory Council 
at Strasbourg. This body, which was composed of delegates from 
the three departments (Bas Rhin, Haut Rhin and Moselle), together 
with five Government nominees, was superseded by an organisation 
sitting in Paris, made up of members all appointed by the Government. 

The Government had previously given a promise that when the 
Commissariat-General came to an end, there should not be any 
sudden application of the complete French system of administration, 
but that concessions would be made in favour of local institutions and 
practices which had existed during the period of German domination. 
Fear was felt in Alsace, however, that under the Government scheme 
the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine would not be kept together and dealt 
with as a whole, but would be distributed among a large number of 
offices in Paris. The Alsatian deputies in the Chamber proposed, 
therefore, that a special under-secretaryship of State should be set 
up to deal with the affairs of the recovered provinces, but this suggestion 
was not adopted. 

Another complaint put forward in the early days of French admin- 
istration was that the G vernment had established the French currency 
in such a way as to do injustice to both the Alsatians and the Germans 
living there. To this, however, M. Poincaré had a complete answer 
in his recent speech. 

It was not until 1926 that the autonomist movement took definite 
shape. In May of that year there was constituted the Heimat Bund, 
which issued a manifesto the following month, in which it was stated 
that ‘‘ Alsace had been systematically despoiled for seven years.”’ 
The signatories included some local officials, who were suspended from 
their duties, and in August riots took place at Colmar in protest 
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against their punishment. Meanwhile M. Poincaré had decided to 
look into matters for himself, and in October he paid many visists 
to schools in Strasbourg, Colmar and elsewhere, with a view to seeing 
whether any changes should be made in the regulations regarding the 
teaching of the two languages, and in September, 1927, steps were 
actually taken to extend the teaching of German. 

On October ist, 1927, the Home Rule Party was founded, and the 
Zukunft published its programme as ‘“‘immediate Home Rule within 
the framework of France,’’ as a first step towards the establishment of 
a free Alsace-Lorraine within “‘ the United States of Europe.” 

There were now in existence at least three autonomist newspapers, 
the Wahrheit, Zukunft, and Volkstimme, all of which were believed 
in Paris to be subsidised by funds coming from outside Alsace, either 
from Germany or Switzerland, or both. In November, 1927, the 
Government suppressed all three, by an Act of 1895 which empowered 
it to suppress any papers published in a foreign language. Two other 
papers, Die Freiheit and Das Neue Elsass were also suspect, and the 
former was actually suppressed in December, 1927. The same month, 
three prominent autonomists were arrested on charges of espionage, 
and the houses of twenty-five autonomists were raided by the police. 
On December 30th twelve Home Rulers were arrested, charged with 
“ plotting against: the internal security of the State.’’ They included 
Dr. Ricklin and M. Rossé, M. Schall, the editor of Zukunft, the Abbé 
Fasshauer, who was on the Staff of a Catholic newspaper, M. Henri 
Reisacher, the treasucer of the Heimat Bund ana M. Heil, the 
Strasbourg correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung. Or. Ricklin 
had been a member of the Reichstag, and was standing as a candidate 
for the French Chamber of Deputies, and it is significant that both he 
and M. Rossé were in fact elected as deputies the very day before their 
trial opened at Colmar on charges of plotting against the State. 

Further arrests of autonomists in January, 1928, brought the 
number up to twenty-four, but of these nine were at once discharged. 
Seven others had, however, only evaded arrest by escaping over the 
frontier to Germany and Switzerland. 

The trial of the fifteen in custody was opened on May Ist and 
continued for nearly three weeks. Meanwhile, M. Poincaré visited 
Strasbourg and Metz, and in speeches delivered at those places on 
May 5th and 6th, said that “ France would never consent to the 
formation of a neutral or autonomous State, whose fragile and precarious 
existence must inevitably lead to further conflicts.” 

The trial presented several interesting features. The charges 
against the accused were not formulated with any exactitude before- 
hand, and the Government was, equally with the accused, under the 
necessity of justifying its actions. The prosecution maintained 
that the three suppressed newspapers had been financed from abroad, 
but against the accused could only prefer a general charge, under 
Article 87 of the Penal Code (Code Napoleon), which is directed against 
interference with the succession to the throne. No documents were 
presented, and the evidence taken in the course of the trial was 
apparently expected to supply the details. It was not until the 
ninth day that a definite charge was formulated, when the Public 
Prosecutor said ‘“‘ the accused had conspired with the determination 
to upset the present form of government and to incite the population 
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to arm.” The proof of this was stated to have been found in the 
dossiers of the correspondence of the accused seized by the police. 
In actual fact the two chief points made by the prosecution were, first, 
that the autonomist newspapers were financed with the aid of German 
money; and, secondly, that the autcnomist leaders did actually 
draw up lists of persons for enrolment in a defensive force. Throughout 
the proceedings, however, no satisfactory evidence was forthcoming 
to show the existence of any definite plot, with the result that the 
Public Prosecutor was compelled to fall back upon the contention 
that it was enough to establish ‘“‘ an agreement and determination to 
take action.”’ 

The jury were required to answer seventeen questions, the first 
three of which were the most important. They were: (1) Did a 
plot exist ? (2) If so, what part did the accused play in it? And 
(3) Had any steps been taken to put it into execution ? 

The defence admitted the desire of the accused to secure a measure 
of autonomy for the three departments, but denied that this in any 
way threatened the security of the State. The people of Alsace, it was 
maintained, had always kept clearly in mind the difference between 
autonomy and separatism, and the leaders of the movement denied 
emphatically that they ever contemplated the possibility of separation 
from France. 

The jury found four of the accused guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances, and these four, MM. Ricklin, Rossé, Schall and 
Fasshauer, were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, with five years’ 
banishment from Alsace. The other eleven were acquitted. 

M. Poincaré had promised that the evidence, when made known, 
would shock public opinion throughout France, and there was, there- 
fore, the more surprise that the charges proved against the accused 
should have been of so unsensational a character. In explanation 
of the Premier’s view of the matter, however, it is only necessary to 
remember that he sees no real distinction between autonomy and 
separatism, so that an Alsatian who is avowedly in favour of the first 
is guilty of treason in that he is really aiming at nothing less than the 
complete severance of his country from France. The Premier made 
this clear in his recent speech, in which he characterised the pro- 
ceedings of the autonomists as “‘ ces menées d’abord insidieuses et 
maintenant éhontées,’’ and referred to the movement as “ l’‘abominable 
campagne, dont nous sommes tous les jours les témoins.”’ He also 
described it as ‘‘ une campagne vraiment infernale qui, si elle pouvait 
continuer impunement, serait dangereuse pour |’ Alsace, pour la France 
et méme pour la paix du monde,” and later as “‘ une campagne aussi 
odieuse, aussi sacrilége.”’ 

Immediately the result of the trial was made known, M. Walter, 
the deputy for Haguenau, petitioned the President of the Chamber 
for an extension of the amnesty law to the accused, and also put 
forward a resolution to extend the principle of Parliamentary 
immunity to the two deputies, MM. Ricklin and Rossé. M. Poincaré 
opposed this with all his influence, and stated that if the matter 
was pursued he would make it a question of confidence. Meanwhile, 
the Scrutiny Commission of the Chamber had been examining the 
election of the two convicted deputies, and on June 13th, by 11 votes 
to 8, declared it valid. A stormy debate followed the next day, 
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the upshot of which was that M. Walter consented to withdraw his 
motion, for the present, owing very largely to the fact that it was 
becoming evident that the Government was considering granting a 
pardon to the convicted men. All four of them had appealed to the 
Cour de Cassation, and in July they were given to understand that 
if they withdrew their appeals they would receive the Presidential 
clemency. All except Dr. Ricklin did so, and on July 17th the three 
were released. Dr. Ricklin refused to withdraw his appeal, and on 
July 19th it was dismissed, but the Government had evidently come 
to the conclusion that the trial had not served the purpose for which 
it was intended, and on July 24th the President decided to extend 
the amnesty to him also. 

In November the case of MM. Ricklin and Rossé was debated in 
the Chamber, and amid scenes of considerable disorder their election 
was declared null and void, on the ground that they had been 
convicted on a criminal charge. The by-elections which were held 
last month to fill the vacant seats resulted, however, in the return 
by large majorities of MM. Sturmel and Hauss, who stood merely as 
representatives of the two unseated deputies. 

It was on the day after the result of the second of these elections 
became known that the debate on Alsace opened in the Chamber. 
The upshot of this had already been described, but it may be of 
interest to refer to the main points of M. Poincaré’s lengthy speech. 
He devoted himself particularly to two objects. The first was to 
show how much the Government had done to assist Alsace, and so 
to prove that the people of that province were much better off than 
they would have been had they not been brought integrally into 
the French political system, and the second was to substantiate his 
contention that the real aim of the autonomist leaders was to achieve 
complete separation from France, in which they had received support, 
both moral and financial, from German sources. It is not possible 
here to give even an outline of his speech, but certain of the facts 
and figures which he cited may afford an idea of the case he made 
out in justification of the Government’s claim to have done its best 
for Alsace. 

He pointed out, for instance, that at the end of the war, one-third 
of the agricultural land in Alsace-Lorraine was lying fallow, over 
two hundred factories had been destroyed, and the currency was 
seriously depreciated. Had the provinces remained autonomous 
they would have retained the marks which they held and would 
have been dragged in the train of German bankruptcy. The French 
Government had taken over all the German marks at a valuation 
of 1.25 frances (though they were actually worth only 80 centimes 
at the time) and this had cost France over two milliard franes. 

Further, the Government had arranged that for a period extending 
to January 10th, 1925, Alsatian exports should go to Germany duty free, 
in quantities up to the average exports of the years 1911, 1912 and1913. 

During the war more than 300 communes had been totally or 
partially destroyed, and no less than 32,756 dwelling-houses had 
since been rebuilt, and 216 factories and 953 public buildings of 
various kinds, while it had also been necessary to bring back into 
a condition of productiveness 134,018 hectares of land. The total 
amount spent in reparation work was 2,157 million francs. 
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Turning to the principal industries, the Premier quoted figures 
to show that the textile factories had materially increased their 
output during the last few years, while the potash deposits had 
yielded, in 1928, 1,879,000 tons, as compared with 350,000 tons in 
1913. Furthermore, the Government had in 1924 purchased the 
potash mines at a cost of 208 million francs, and had thereby taken 
over the debt remaining at the charge of the liquidation, an obligation 
which an autonomous Alsace-Lorraine would certainly not have been 
financially strong enough to undertake. The petrol industry had 
received similar support, and the oil extracted in 1927 had totalled 
over 68,600 tons, as compared with 49,500 tons in 1915. The coal 
industry had also developed, as witness the output of 5,365,000 tons 
in 1927, compared with 3,796,000 tons in 1913. 

M. Poincaré dealt at some length with the position of the railways 
and their staff. The goods traffic carried had increased, he said, 
from 3,044 million metric tons in 1913 to over 4,400 millions in 1926. 
As regards agriculture, at the end of the war 48,483 hectares of forest 
land and 85,535 hectares of agricultural land were found to be 
“totally or partially devastated.”” He described what had been 
done to bring these areas back into productivity, and gave some 
details of the improvements that had been eifected in vine cultivation. 
He also enumerated the benefits to Alsace secured through the 
operation of the commercial agreements concluded with Germany 
and Switzerland. The growth of the industry and commerce of 
Alsace was also shown by the very great increase in the traffic of 
the port of Strasbourg, now the third port in France, with 5,350,000 
tons of shipping in 1928—as compared with 1,980,000 tons in 1913. 

The Premier next turned to the question of the treatment accorded 
to the Alsatian officials, many of whom had been replaced by 
Frenchmen. He quoted figures of the indemnities and allowances 
paid which, he said, showed that the Alsatian and Lorrainer officials 
had been treated more favourably than their colleagues who came 
from the interior, and much more favourably than their colleagues 
remaining in the interior. As regards pensions, both civil and 
military, the Government had undertaken to furnish the sums 
necessary to pay these to all the old officials of the German Empire, 
and this in spite of the fact that in 1922 the latter had ceased to 
effect the payments provided for by the Treaty of Versailles. In 
any case, the mark at that date was worth so little that the pensions 
represented in francs a sum “ dérisoire,”” and the Government 
accordingly took over the obligation and “ offrit aux intéressés de 
leur payer leurs pensions calculées comme celles des fonctionnaires 
d’Alsace et de Lorraine.’’ Also “‘ Les pensionnés militaires ont été 
par nous mis & l’abri de la dévalorisation du mark.”’ 

The number of officials of local birth had more than doubled between 
1918 and 1928, being now over 52 per cent. of the total. 

M. Poincaré next referred to the language question, and quoted 
from numerous documents and regulations to show that the attitude 
of the German Government towards the French language had been 
far less liberal than had that of France towards the German. He then 
made it quite clear that in the educational sphere the Government had 
no intention whatever of attempting to impose the French “lois 
de laicité “’ on Alsace unless and until they should be asked for by 
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the majority of the people of the country. *‘ Depuis plus de soixante- 
dix-huit ans,’’ he said, ‘** c’est un régime bien différent qui a fonctionné 
sans interruption dans ce pays,” and this would certainly remain 
undisturbed from without. 

The last part of the speech was devoted to the reading of extracts 
from articles which had appeared in the autonomist press, ali tending 
to show that Dr. Ricklin and the other leaders of the movement were 
attempting to influence public opinion in favour of a complete 
separation from France. The evil had begun as soon as the war 
ended. ‘‘Les menées autonomistes,” he said, ‘‘ont commencé 
la veille du jour ot ! Alsace est redevenu Francais. Dés Octobre 1918, 
Allemagne, craignant d’étre forcée de nous restituer les provinces 
qu'elle nous avait ravies essaye de se prémunir contre ce péril par une 
contre-offensive politique,’’ and M. Poincaré cited a number of events 
and published statements in support of this accusation. He referred 
to the formation of various Home Rule organisations, beginning with 
that of the Federal Party in July 1919, which claimed the creation of 
an autonomous Alsace-Lorraine Republic, and published a programme 
including the words *‘ nous ne voulons pas qu’on nous impose le joug 
francais parfois plus lourd que le joug prussien.”’ He called upon the 
Alsatian deputies to disavow certain statements their journals— 
the Volkstimme and Zukunft, in particular—had made during recent 
years, calculated to give the impression that the aim of Alsatian 
patriots should be to achieve the eventual independence of their 
country. 

As regards the share of Germany in the dissemination of such 
views, the Premier remarked that ‘* Dans les 94 millions de marks, 
c’est-a-dire les 660 millions de frances affectés 4 la propagande par le 
budget de Reich, les associations qui maintiennent le germanisme au 
dela des frontiéres ne sont pas, vous le pensez bien, oubliées.”’ 

One or two points remain to be noticed. Referring to the arrests 
which preceded the Colmar trial, the Premier said that *‘ Un jour la 
justice, dans sa pleine indépendance, estima qu'il y avait, entre les 
chefs autonomistes, une entente constituant un complot contre la 
sareté de l’Etat. Je ne reviendrai pas sur le procés qui fut réguliére- 
ment jugé, et que le Gouvernement n'a ni inspiré, ni dirigé.”’ 

He accused Dr. Ricklin and M. Rossé of repaying the Government 
for its clemency in pardoning them, by adopting an attitude even more 
aggressive towards France than before, and finally, he denied 
categorically that the people of Alsace had any right whatever to 
consider themselves as a national minority. 
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II.—SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE VERNACULAR PRESS. 


It is proposed from time to time to append to the BULLETIN extracts 
from the Chinese vernacular press, for it has been pointed out that it is 
of real importance that those in this country interested in Chinese affairs 
should be informed as to the manner in which current events are presented 
to the great mass of the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood 
that the printing of these selections does not in any way imply approval 
of the principles or endorsement of the facts contained in them. 


SPEECH BY THE FOREIGN MINISTER. 


The following appeared in the Tientsin paper, J Shih Pao, on 
January 17th, 1929 :— 

A Nanking letter reports a speech made by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at a Foreign Office function on January 7th. 

The successful conduct of foreign affairs, Mr. Wang said, did not 
depend alone on the efficiency of the personne! of the Foreign Office : 
foreign affairs at the present time must be the responsibility of all. 
At the same time they must create a good impression abroad in order 
to change the world’s present opinion of them. Unless they gave the 
impression of strength foreign affairs could not succeed. Take the 
smaller nations of Europe ; their territory was only comparable in 
extent to one of China’s provinces or even prefectures ; but thanks 
to the co-operation of the people in a few years they became a strong 
Power. Was there any reason why China should not become strong 
and prosperous ? China’s territory was vast and her population 
numerous, and it only required the combined efiort of the highest and 
the lowest for her to become a really great Power. It was no use their 
blaming others ; they must look into themselves. Why was China 
not strong? The reason was that her people lacked the spirit of 
co-operation, of team work; it was what the French called “ esprit 
de corps ”’ (although speaking in Chinese he was forced to use a French 
expression owing to lack of any Chinese equivalent). And it was the 
lack of this quality which did them such vital injury. If they could 
only combine there was nothing to prevent them being strong. What 
he feared most was internal dissensions: one party fighting with 
another, whereby all the force of co-operation was lost. That was the 
greatest source of danger to the nation: if they could overcome this 
their difficulties would be solved. 

Another burning point was the army: it was essential that it 
should be under a single command ; the country had suffered much 
from its disunity. The weeding out of the worthless troops and the 
retention of the good ones, now occupying the attention of the 
disbandment conference, afforded the best hope for the future. 

After recalling past difficulties in financing the army and other 
Government Departments, he said that tariff autonomy would come 
into force on February ist, and it was estimated that the revenue 
would be 30 million (tdels) more than last year; this was no small 
improvement. He hoped that extra-territoriality would be abolished 
by the first day of next year. Their great trouble at present was that 
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no civil or criminal code had yet been promulgated, and that{was the 
cause of foreign apprebensions ; he earnestly hoped that this deficit 
would be remedied during the current year and many of his difficulties 
thus eliminated. But all these measures required the co-operation of 
the whole nation. After the enforcement of tariff autonomy all 
nations, no matter whether their treaties had expired or not, must 
gradually take a forward step and make treaties on a footing of 
equality. These would cover commerce and shipping. As to the 
Concessions, their recovery was an administrative matter which could 
not be included in commercial treaties. The right to land foreign 
troops on Chinese soil must also be abrogated. Internal navigation 
was also a point in the unequal treaties and must be abolished. He 
hoped for the co-operation of the nation in carrying through these 
reforms. 














A Shanghai circular letter calls attention to the remarkable increase 
during the last few years in the value of land in Shanghai, both in the 
settlement and the adjoining districts ; the increase is said to vary 
from 15 per cent. to over 100 per cent. It is attributed to the influx 
of refugees from the interior, owing to the prevailing disorders, which 
has caused a serious shortage of housing accommodation. 













NAVIGATION ON INLAND WATERS. 


The following appeared in the Tientsin paper, J Shih Pao, of 
January 16th, 1929. 

A circular letter, with the heading ** The British firm of Buttertield 
and Swire; Predominance of foreign Shipping on the Yangtze,” 
begins by saying that all this talk of reconstruction is idle unless the 
control of industry is recaptured. As regards shipping the Chinese 
flag is never seen on the high seas, and still more lamentable is its 
comparative rarity in our own territorial waters. Even an unimport- 
ant little country such as Japan holds the third place among the 
shipping Powers. The plight of Chinese industry and finance is 
largely due to the dominance of foreign shipping. 

The Yangtze is the main artery of China’s foreign trade, and in 
spice of China’s favoured position, she has calmly allowed the shipping 
on this river to pass into foreign hands, mainly British and Japanese, 
who reap enormous profits in the shape of freight, passengers, etc. 
Incidentally, the writer remarks that Japanese trade is in better shape 
than British ; for, in spite of the anti-Japanese boycott since the 
Tsinan incident, there has been no hostile demonstration on the 
Yangtze and the Japanese continue to do business by passing their 
goods in as British and American. He estimates that foreign shipping 
takes annually over three million dollars in freight from Chinese 
merchants. 

The Chinese have two shipping companies operating on the Yangtze 
—the China Merchants Company and the San Pei Company. Up till 
a few years ago the China Merchants Company did well and had ten 
steamers on the lower river ; but one has been sunk and another sold, 
and since the Government took them over they have been used to 
transport troops, all the personnel of the company, both afloat and 
ashore has been changed, and their earnings have decreased very 
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considerably. The San Pei Company, although they suffered at the 
hands of the military, have, since the China Merchants Company 
was taken over by the Government, made considerable progress, and 
now have seven steamers on the run (Shanghai-Hankow). 

A few years ago Butterfield and Swire, who up till then had not 
run ships above Changsha and Ichang, started on the upper river 
—Ichang-Chungking, and last year they made a serious attempt to 
obtain a dominating position there. They also constructed in Hong- 
Kong eight shallow draft steamers for this section and above 
Chungking. After the Wanhsien outrage the Szechuenese strongly 
opposed Butterfield and Swire; but alas! the firm bought over the 
leading members of the opposing societies and the outcry gradually 
diminished ; with the arrival of foreign gunboats to protect the 
British ships Szechuenese opposition entirely ceased. The British 
firm advanced steadily and as soon as they had opened the route 
they proceeded to create for themselves a position from which they 
could entirely dominate the trade. Relying on their strong financial 
status and the fact that they have their own dock at Hong-Kong, 
they made comprehensive plans to break the smaller shipping com- 
panies. It was agreed to charge 12 taels a bale freight on cotton yarn, 
but Butterfield and Swire were the first to reduce it by 25 per cent. ; 
the other companies—10 odd, owning 50 ships—had perforce to follow 
suit. Butterfield and Swire thereupon made a further reduction 
of one-third, then carrying the yarn at 6 taels a bale—one-half of the 
originally agreed rate. The other companies raised a great outcry 
at this unfair competition, but willy-nilly they had to reduce their 
freight accordingly. Now, at a freight of 12 taels a bale, the business 
shows a profit, but at 6 taels a bale expenses cannot be met. Pirate 
bands are numerous on the river, and they exact heavy fees—as much 
as $1,800 on each steamer ; and if this is refused the steamer is looted 
and heavy loss sustained, as has been learned from previous bitter 
experience. Butterfield and Swire’s idea is to buy out the small 
companies, and then, when they have the shippers at their mercy, 
to raise the freight at their own sweet will. They may even restore 
the rate of 32 taels a bale prevailing during the war. The China 
Merchants, San Pei, and other Chinese companies have already stopped 
running and closed down. Butterfield and Swire have already decided 
to reduce the freight next spring to 3 taels a bale. He predicts 
that next year this section of the river will be a battle-ground between 
British and Japanese. 


(NoTE.—The above extract was submitted to Messrs. Butterfield 
and Swire, who state that the methods and intentions ascribed to 
them are a complete travesty ofthe realfacts and that the statements 
made are equally inaccurate.) 
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IIT.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 
January 30th—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with the United 
States was signed at Adis Abbaba. 


Afghanistan. 

January 31st.—Reports reached India that Ali Ahmed Khan, Amanullah’s 
brother-in-law, had raised a following among the Khugianis in Jagdalak 
and engaged the forces of Habibullah Ghazi between there and Kabul. 

Further evacuations of British and Indian subjects from Kabul were 
made by aeroplane. 

Amanullah’s Government in Kandahar was reported to be receiving the 
support of the Ghilzai and Durani tribesmen, as well as of the Heratis and 
the people of Kandahar itself. 

February 1st.—According to Moscow reports, Amanullah had announced 
his resumption of the supreme power and had proclaimed himself head of 
the National Government, with temporary residence at Kandahar. 

Conditions in Kabul were stated in India to be chaotic, and looting 


general. 
A further number of British Indians were brought to Peshawar from 


Kabul by air. 

February 3rd.—More foreigners, including three Germans, were evacuated 
from Kabul to Peshawar by air. 

February 4th——Ali Ahmed Khan was reported to be advancing towards 
Kabul. 

Habibullah Ghazi was stated to have circulated a proclamation by aero- 
plane announcing the departure of the Royal Family from Kabul and inviting 
the tribes to send representatives to the capital to select the King they 
desired. 

Amanullah’s eldest son, Hedayatullah, was reported to be on his way 
back to Afghanistan from Europe, via Moscow. 

February 5th—R.A.F. machines evacuated further numbers of foreigners 
from Kabul, including a Frenchman and three Germans. The position 
of foreigners in Kabul was reported to be becoming less secure, and looting 
of all property was spreading. 

February 6th—R.A.F. aeroplanes removed 28 foreigners from Kabul. 

The Afghan Embassy at Angora was reported to have stated that ten 
towns and several tribes had recently renewed their allegiance to Amanullah, 
following on the latter’s withdrawal of his abdication. 

February 7th.—Thirty-seven more foreigners were removed from Kabul 
by R.A.F. machines. 

February 8th.—It was officially announced in India that since December 
23rd, 1928, R.A.F. machines had removed 308 persons from Kabul by air, 
including 55 from the British Legation, and 109 British Indian subjects. 

February 10th.—R.A.F. aeroplanes removed 58 foreigners from Kabul. 
Several skirmishes were reported to have occurred between the forces of 
Habibullah Ghazi and Ahmed Ali Khan. 

February 11th.—Fifty-eight more foreigners were removed from Kabul 
by air. 

Two British R.A.F. pilots who had made a forced descent about 30 miles 
east of Kabul were reported to be held for ransom by the tribesmen. 
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Austria. 


February 5th.—Signature of debt settlement with America. (See U.S.A.) 
February 11th.—Ratification of Commercial Treaty with U.S.A. (See 
U.S.A.) 


Bolivia. 


February 12th.—Congress unanimously adopted the Treaty with Brazil 
delimiting the frontier and providing for the extension of international 
railway communication. 


Brazil. 
February 12th.—Adoption of frontier treaty by Bolivia. (See Bolivia.) 


Bulgaria. 

January 31st.—Agreement regarding inquiry into frontier incident. (See 
Yugoslavia). 

February 6th.—The Government was notified by the Yugo-Slav Govern- 
ment of the complete re-opening of the frontier, which had remained closed 
since the assassination of General Kovatchevitch in October 1927. It was 
decided to set up a Mixed Commission to arrange for the security of the 
frontier. 

February 10th.—Signature of Extradition Convention. (See Greece.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


January 30th.—The Nanking Government announced the issue of 
$50,000,000 (£5,000,000) 8 per cent. Treasury Bonds to cover the expenses 
of disbandment. The issue price was fixed at 98 per cent. The Bonds 
were to be secured on the anticipated increase of Customs Revenue from 
the new tariff. Repayment to be made by 20 half-yearly drawings. 

Further news reached Peking of the serious conditions prevailing in 
northern Shansi, particularly at Saratsi, where thousands of people were 
dying of starvation. The American Famine Relief Organisation had 
promised to provide funds and assistance on the understanding that the 
Government undertook to guarantee free transport and protection for the 
workers. 

February 1st.—Report re release of kidnapped American Catholic Priest. 
(See U.S.A.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


January 31st.—Acceptance of new tariff schedule by Great Britain and 
Japan. (See Great Britain and Japan.) 

February 1st.—The new tariff schedule came into force, the new rates 
being roughly double the old ones. (They had been provisionally agreed 
upon at the Peking Tariff Conference of 1926.) 

February 3rd.—According to reports from Russian sources, a large number 
of Soviet railway and other officials had been arrested during the week by 
the Manchurian police at Harbin and other places on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. | 

February 5th.—It was learnt in Shanghai that the Japanese Minister and 
Mr. C. T. Wang had reached agreement on the Tsinan incidents. The terms 
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had not been published, but China was understood to have agreed to recognise 
all the unsecured Japanese loans. Japan, on her side, was stated to have 
abandoned her attempt to force China to admit responsibility for the Tsinan 
affair. 

February 6th.-A Protocol was signed at Nanking by the Foreign Minister 
and the British Consul-General declaring that the terms of the Sino-British 
Tariff Treaty should be regarded as having come into force on 1st February, 
1929. 

Approval of Tarifi Treaty by Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(See U.S.A.) 

February 8th.—-A meeting of ratepayers of the former Russian and German 
Concessions passed a resolution endorsing the resolution passed by the British 
Chamber of Commerce on January 4th. 

February 9th.—Exchange of messages with British Foreign Secretary. 
(See Great Britain.) 

It was learnt in Shanghai that the negotiations between the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments had broken down the previous evening, owing, it was 
stated, to the Japanese representative having received instructions from 
Tokyo which prevented him from agreeing that each party should compensate 
the nationals of the other for the damages sustained in the T'sinan incident. 

February 11th.—Reports from Peking showed that more than one-third 
of the population were destitute, crippled or unemployed. 

Ratification of Tariff Treaty with America. (See U.S.A.) 


Egypt. 

February 7th.—-Nahas Pasha, the ex-Premier, Wissa bey Wassif, ex- 
President of the Senate, and Gaafer bey Fakhry, a former deputy, were 
acquitted by the Council of Discipline of the Egyptian Bar of the charge 
of improper practices in connection with the claim of Prince Seiffuddin to 
obtain control of his estates. 


Esthonia. 

January 31st——The Government intimated its willingness to sign the 
Litvinoff Protocol to bring the Kellogg Peace Treaty into immediate 
operation. 

February 6th.—Decision re Litvinoff Protocol. (See Latvia.) 

February 8th.—-The Chamber ratified the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

February 9th.—Signature of Litvinoff Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 


France. 

January 30th.—A Commercial and Navigation Convention and a Consular 
Agreement were signed with Yugoslavia. The Commercial Convention was 
based on the most-favoured-nation treatment for both parties. 

February 1st.—In a speech in the Chamber on the Alsatian question 
M. Poincaré said that the German fund for propaganda amounted to over 
ninety million marks (660 million francs). 

February 6th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, reporting 
on the Kellogg Peace Treaty, recommended immediate ratification. 

February 7th.—M. Poincaré obtained a vote of confidence in the Chamber 
by 320 votes to 161, on a motion introduced by the Communists for the 
liberation of M. Marty, the deputy (elected on February 3rd for Puteaux) 
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serving a term of four years’ imprisonment for inciting soldiers to mutiny. 
(M. Marty’s election had on February 6th been declared valid by the official 
Electoral Commission, and the political offence of which he was convicted 
did not involve the loss of civil rights. The Chamber, therefore, had the 
power to order his release.) 

February 8th.—The debate on Alsace in the Chamber was concluded. A 
motion introduced by M. Thomson (Radical Left) that “ the Government, 
relying on the patriotism of the people of Alsace and Lorraine and their 
faithful attachment to France, one and indivisible, rejects all amendments 
and passes to the Order of the Day,” was accepted by the Government, and 
when put to the vote was carried by 465 votes to 10 (the Alsatian deputies). 

February 9h.-The Committee of Experts on Reparations held its 
opening, informal, meeting in Paris. 

February 11th.—The first business meeting of the Committee of Experts 
on Reparations was held in Paris. Mr. Owen Young was elected Chairman. 
It was agreed that there was no need for a General Secretariat of the Com- 
mittee, but that the secretary of the Chairman should perform such secretarial 
duties as were needed. 


Germany. 

February 2nd.—In submitting to the Reichstag the Bill for the ratification 
of the Kellogg Peace Treaty, Herr Stresemann said that the two basic ideas 
of the Treaty formed the “ leitmotiv ’’ of German foreign policy. He did 
not consider that the negotiations which preceded its signature had robbed 
it of any of its efficacy ; on the contrary, they proved that the Governments 
concerned did not regard the United States’ proposal as an empty gesture, 
but as a binding act. 

In a statement to the press, in reply to M. Poincaré’s statement as to 
the amount spent by Germany on propaganda, Herr Stresemann said that 
the actual total was less than 22 million marks. 

Application to League of Nations by the Foreign Minister for the minorities 
question to be placed on the Council’s Agenda. (See League of Nations.) 

February 6th.—The Reichstag passed the Bill for the ratification of the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty by 287 votes to 127. The Nationalists, Fascists and 
Communists voted against it. Incorporated in the Bill was a resolution 
that the Reichstag expected that as soon as the Peace Treaty became effective 
the Government should use this guarantee in bringing its influence to bear 
on all the Powers concerned and on the League of Nations with a view to 
general disarmament, and to peacefully removing existing causes of conflict 
and manifest injustices. 

February 7th—The Reichstag ratified the Commercial Treaty with 
Lithuania and the agreement with Rumania for the settlement of outstanding 
financial claims. 


Great Britain. 

January 31st.—The Government notified the Chinese Government of its 
acceptance of the new tariff schedule. 

Protest regarding administration of Tangier. (See Tangier.) 

February 4th.—In reply to a question in Parliament, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
said the Government wefe “ equally desirous of securing a final settlement 
of reparations and the early evacuation of the Rhineland . . . there can be 
no doubt but that agreement upon the former would make easier an agreement 
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about the latter. In this way the two questions are inevitably connected, 
and His Majesty’s Government will lend all the aid they can to the settlement 
of both.” 

February 6th.—Signature of Protocol to Sino-British Tariff Treaty. 
China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) . 

February 7th—In a written reply to a question in Parliament, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty stated that the allocation of the two cruisers, one 
submarine depot ship, eight destroyers, six submarines, etc., had been settled, 
and they would be ordered during the current month and in March. . 

It was learnt in London that the Governor-General of Australia in Council 
had issued an order asking the King to ratify the Kellogg Peace Treaty in 
respect of the Commonwealth. 

February 9th.—It was officially announced that on the occasion of the 
coming into force of the Tariff Treaty with China, an exchange of messages 
had taken place between Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, in which the latter had expressed the hope that the new Treaty 
would “usher in bright prospects and further strengthen the friendship 
between our two countries.” The British Foreign Secretary had replied 
reciprocating these expressions of feeling. 

Application regarding the case of Mr. Brewer. (See Portugi!.) 


(See 





Greece. 
February 1st.—The Chamber passed the Bill ratifying the Greco-Rumanian 
Pact. 
February 10th.—An Extradition Convention was signed with Bulgaria. 
February 1\th.—The Senate ratified the Pact with Italy. 
February 12th—The Chamber finally ratified the Pact of Friendship and 


Arbitration with Italy. 


Guatemala. 

January 30th.—Colonel Fernando Morales, the leader of the revolt, 
was court-martialled and executed, together with another army officer 
associated with him. 


Italy. 

February 4th.—M. Mussolini’s statement regarding the reparations question, 
recently made to the Cabinet, was published. In this he reiterated Italy's 
claim to receive her full share of reparation payments, and her inability to 
accept any reduction unless her own debts to the creditor nations were reduced 
correspondingly. 

February 7th.—It was officially announced by the Vatican that agreement 
had been reached with the Government towards the settlement of the Roman 
Question, i.e., on two principal subjects, of which one dealt with a political 
reconciliation between Church and State, and the other with a Concordat 
between the two parties. The agreement involved acceptance by the 
Government of Canon Law. (The Civil Laws were to be modified in such 
a way as to agree with Canon Law.) 

February 11th.—The documents relating to the settlement of the Roman 
Question were signed in Rome by Signor Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri. 
They consisted of a Political Treaty, a Concordat, and a Financial Convention. 
The first recognised the full property, exclusive dominion, and sovereign 
jurisdiction of the Holy See over the Vatican, and for this purpose the “‘ City 
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of the Vatican’ was created. In this territory no interference by the Italian 
Government was to be allowed, and there was to be no authority other than 
that of the Holy See. 

A special clause specified all the public services with which the Vatican 
City was to be endowed. Another specified, as persons subject to the 
sovereignty of the Holy See, those having a permanent residence in the 
Vatican City. The Treaty also laid down the immunities to be enjoyed even 
by those who did not reside in the Vatican City, namely, by dignitaries of the 
Church, persons belonging to the Pontifical Court and Vatican officials 
declared to be indispensable by the Holy See. 

Italy recognised the right of the Holy See to send its own diplomatists 
to foreign countries and to receive foreign diplomatists. 

Another clause declared that the Vatican wished to remain, and would 
remain, extraneous to the temporal rivalries between other States, as 
well as international congresses convened for this purpose, unless the 
parties in conflict made a common appeal to its mission of peace. In con- 
sequence of this the Vatican territory would always be considered neutral and 
inviolable. 

By another article the Italian State recognised matrimony as a sacrament 
regulated by Canon Law in its relation to the Civil Law. Religious instruction 
was to be compulsory. 

The Financial Convention established that the Holy See would receive 
750 million lire cash and 1,000 million lire in Italian State Bonds. 

An official communiqué also contained the following declaration: “ The 
Holy See considers that with the agreement signed to-day it possesses the 
guarantees necessary to provide due liberty and independence to the Spiritual 
Government of the dioceses of Rome and of the Catholic Church in Italy 
and of the whole world. 

“ It declares the Roman Question definitely and irrevocably settled, and 
therefore eliminated, and recognises the Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty 
of the House of Savoy, with Rome as the Capital of the Italian State. Italy, 
on its side, recognises the State of the Vatican City under the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Pontiff.” 

Ratification of Pact with Greece. (See Greece.) 

February 12th.—Final ratification of Grecian Pact in Athens. (See 
Greece.) 


Japan. 


January 31st.—-By an exchange of Notes with the Chinese Government 
the Government consented to the provisional application of the new tariff 
schedule for a period of one year. 

February 5th.—Settlement of Tsinan incident. (See China: External 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

February 9th.—Report re breakdown of negotiations with China. (See 
China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 


Latvia. 

January 30th.—Invitation from Soviet Government to sign Litvinoff 
Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 6th—The Government, in agreement and after conferring with 
that of Esthonia, decided not to sign the Litvinoff Protocol in Moscow, but 
to ratify the Kellogg Treaty itself. 
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February 8th.—The Government informed the Soviet Government of its 
willingness to sign the Litvinoff Protocol, and asked it to fix February 13th 
as the date for signature in Moscow. 

February 9th.—Signature of Litvinoff Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 12th.—The Diet ratified the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

A Treaty of Commerce with Poland was signed in Riga, also a Railway 


Convention. 


League of Nations. 


February 2nd.—The Secretary-General received an application from the 
German Government asking that the question of a League guarantee for the 
protection of minorities should be placed on the Agenda of the next meeting 
of the Council. This was accordingly done for the session opening on 


March 4th. 


Lithuania. 

February 7th—The Government declined the suggestion of the Latvian 
Government that all the Baltic States should sign the Litvinoff Protocol at 
the same time in Moscow. 

Ratification of German Treaty by Reichstag. (See Germany.) 


Mexico. 
February 5th.—Federal troops captured the family of the rebel leader who 
kidnapped the British mining engineer in January. (Vide Bulletin of 


2nd February, page 20.) 
February 12th.—-Following on riots and disorders which occurred after the 


execution of Toral (the murderer of General Obregon) on February 9th, the 
President issued a statement holding the “ high Mexican clergy ” responsible 
for the seditious atmosphere, and announcing that the property of the 
‘* authors or accomplices” of future movements against the Government 
would be confiscated and divided among loyal peasants and workers. 


Nicaragua. 
February 4th.—It was announced that Sandino’s Chief of Staff, Manual 
Jiron, had been captured by U.S. Marines. 


Persia. 
February 7th—The Mejliss passed an Act prohibiting slave-trading. 
Slaves entering the country accordingly become automatically free men. 


Poland. 

January 31st.—Proposal from Soviet Government re signature of Litvinofi 
Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 1st.—The Government was stated to have accepted the proposal 
of Litvinoff, that the Litvinoff Protocol, bringing the Kellogg Treaty into force, 
should be signed in Moscow on February 7th, by the Soviet Government and 
those of Poland, Rumania, Esthonia and Latvia. 

February 7th.—The Diet ratified the Kellogg Peace Treaty without debate. 

February 9th.—Signature of Litvinoff Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 12th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Riga. (See Latvia.) 
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Portugal. 


February 9th.—It was announced that the British Ambassador in Lisbon 
had made a formal request to the Government that the whole of Mr. Brewer’s 
case should be reconsidered by the authorities. 


Reparations. 


February 9th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan, issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month of 
January, 1929 (Fifth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 179,807,283.75 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
900,078,814.34 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 171,523,725 .26 gold marks. 


Rumania. 


January 3lst—The Chamber ratified the Kellogg Peace Treaty 
unanimously. 

February 1st.—The Senate ratified the Kellogg Treaty. 

Ratification of Pact with Greece. (See Greece.) 

February 2nd.—The Contract for the stabilisation loan was signed in 
Paris. Bonds for a total of $72 millions were to be floated in London, Paris 
and Washington, bearing interest at 7 per cent., while a further $30 millions 
were to be secured against the concession of the Rumanian match monopoly 
to a Swedish group. 

February 7th.—Ratification of German financial agreement by the 
Reichstag. (See Germany.) 

February 9th.—Signature of Litvinoff Protocol. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Spain. 

January 30th.—Further news of the attempted rising revealed the fact 
that politicians as well as sections of the Army and Navy were involved, and 
in consequence Senor Sanchez Guerra, a former Conservative Prime Minister, 
was arrested at Valencia. 

January 3lst.—Conditions in Ciudad Real were stated to be normal 
again. 

: February 3rd.—A communiqué was issued describing the steps which were 
being taken to deal with an outbreak of “ indiscipline ” which was admitted 
to have occurred among the troops at Valencia the previous day. Three 
Generals and a former Minister were reported to have been arrested. 

The King signed two Decrees, one, setting up a special Court, composed of 
military judges, invested with powers of investigation, to be exercised in 
connection with the action of the police, and the other empowering the 
Government to exile, dismiss, or suspend the salaries of, all Civil Servants 
accused of manifesting opinions hostile to the Dictatorship. 

February 5th.—An official communiqué was published in correction of 
“truculent ’’ false news which had appeared in the foreign press. It also 
stated that General Castro Girona, Captain-General in Valencia, had been 
placed on trial for dereliction of duty. 

February 6th.—Support for British Chamber of Commerce’s protest against 
abuses of international administration of Tangier. (See Tangier.) 

As a challenge to rumour-mongers to substantiate reports of fighting and 
bloodshed the Prime Minister made a public ofier of a reward of £1,000 to 
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anyone who could prove that he witnessed any fighting or could give 
information as to the identity of anyone killed or wounded. 

February 9th.—A Royal Order was published for the enforcement of 
measures decided upon as a result of the recent conspiracy. These provided 
the police with power to arrest anyone slandering the Ministers of the Crown 
or the authorities, and to close clubs carrying on illegal political discussions. 
Registers containing notes on the industrial capacity and political discretion 
of each employee were to be opened in all Government Departments. Hostile 
acts by corporations in direct relation with Ministerial Departments would 
render them liable to dissolution. In the case of offices of the Somatenes, 
or Patriotic Union, registers were to be opened containing information supplied 
by these bodies regarding persons given to slandering the Government. 


Syria. 

February 7th.—The High Commissioner adjourned the Legislative Assembly 
at Damascus sine die owing to its refusal to incorporate the Article safeguarding 
the Mandatory Power’s international obligations. (The High Commissioner, 
on January 11th, had sent a message to the Assembly for its adoption, pointing 
out that no Article of the Constitution could run contrary to the obligations 
of France towards the League of Nations regarding Syria.) 


Tangier. 

January 31st.—The British Chamber of Commerce delivered to the British 
Consul-General a letter protesting against the abuses which the international 
status of Tangier had brought about, resulting in a costly and wasteful 
administration. The letter was also sent to the press. 

February 6th.—The Spanish Chamber of Commerce unanimously adhered 
to the protest of the British Chamber of Commerce against the abuses to 
which the international régime had given rise. 

February 8th.—The International Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution 
expressing its unanimous adhesion to the protest of the British Chamber against 
the abuses resulting from the working of the international régime. The 
British Chamber proposed that a non-political international commission of 
experts should be nominated to study the question on the spot. 


Turkey. 

February 9th.—Five persons were condemned to death at Brusa for 
participation in a plot to overthrow the Government. Sixteen others received 
sentences of imprisonment. 


USS.A. 

January 30th.—Signature of treaty with Abyssinia. (See Abyssinaa.) 

February 1st—Reports reached Philadelphia that Father Young, a Roman 
Catholic Priest, who had been kidnapped on January 22nd near Nanfu, had 
been released, uninjured. 

February 4th.—By 54 votes to 28, the Senate rejected Senator Harrison’s 
motion for the elimination of the time-limit clause from the Cruiser Bill. 
It also vetoed his proposal to defer the beginning of the building programme 
till January, 1930. The Senator had proposed substituting for the time 
clause a provision authorising the President to undertake “ prior to January 
Ist, 1932,” the construction of 15 cruisers. (The object of this was to permit 
delaying construction till after the meeting of the Disarmament Commission 


in 1931.) 
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February 5th.—The Senate passed the Cruiser Bill by 68 votes to 12. 
Senator Reed’s amendment was passed by 81 votes to one. This read 
‘‘ Congress favours a treaty or treaties with all principal maritime nations 
regulating the conduct of belligerents and neutrals in war, at sea, including 
the inviolability of private property thereon. Such treaties shall be negotiated 
if practically possible prior to the meeting of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments in 1931.” 

(The Bill called for the construction of 15 cruisers of 10,000 tons, at a cost 
of $16 millions each, and one aircraft carrier, at a cost of up to $19 millions. 
Five cruisers were to be laid down in each of the years 1929, 1930 and 1931.) 

The President signed the debt settlement with Austria, providing for 
payment in 25 annuities beginning in 1943. 

Febiuary 6th.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved the 
Treaty granting tariff autonomy to China. 

February 7th.—The Cruiser Bill was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, which approved the amendment introduced by the Senate. 

Febnuary 8th—The House of Representatives passed the Naval Supply 
Bill, involving appropriations up to 347 million dollars. 

Ratification of Kellogg Pact. (See Esthonia.) 

February 11th.—Senator Capper introduced a resolution in the Senate 
authorising the United States to institute an embargo against any nation 
violating the Kellogg Peace Treaty. It provided that when the President by 
proclamation should declare any State to have violated the Treaty it would 
be unlawful “to export to such country arms until the President shall by 
proclamation declare that such violation no longer continues.” The resolution 
was referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Senate ratified the Tariff Autonomy Treaty with China and the 
Commercial Treaty with Austria. 


U.S.S.R. 

January 30th.—The Soviet Minister in Riga invited the Latvian Govern- 
ment to adhere to the Litvinoff Protocol to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

January 31st.—Intimation from Esthonian Government regarding Litvinoff 
Protocol. (See Esthonia.) 

According to reports in the German Communist press the Soviet Govern- 
ment had decided that Trotsky should be removed from his place of exile. 
It was rumoured that he was going or had gone to Turkey, and would be 
confined to the grounds of the Soviet Embassy in Angora. 

An official communiqué was issued in Moscow proposing to the Polish 
Government that the Litvinoff Protocol to the Kellogg Peace Treaty should 
be signed by the two Governments on February 7th, without further 
negotiation regarding the question as to whether the Baltic States should 
sign it at the same time. 

February 1st.—Large numbers (1,600, according to the Moscow press) of 
Trotsky’s supporters left the capital for exile in Siberia. Zigovieff and 
Kameneff were reported to have been placed under “ house arrest ” for being 
implicated in the opposition movement. 

Acceptance of Litvinoff’s suggestion re signature of Protocol. (See Poland.) 

February 3rd.—Report re arrest of Soviet officials in Manchuria. (See 
China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

February 5th.—'lrotsky was reported to have been brought to Moscow 
to be placed on trial, together with Kameneff and Zinovieff, on a charge of 
plotting against the Stalin régime. 
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February 9th.—The Litvinoff Protocol was signed in Moscow by repre- 
sentatives of Esthonia, Latvia, Poland and Rumania. 








Yugoslavia. 


January 30th.—Signature of trade convention with France. (See France.) 

January 31st.—It was announced in Belgrade that the Government 
had come to an agreement with the Government of Bulgaria to set up a 
joint committee of inquiry to investigate an incident which occurred in the 
frontier village of Strazimirovei on January 7th. (It had been reported 
that three Bulgarian peasants had been killed by Serbian frontier guards.) 

February 1st.—A decree was issued providing for the institution of a 
Legislative Advisory Commission, whose members were to be appointed by 
the Prime Minister, to take the place of the Skupshtina. 
February 6th.—Re-opening of Bulgarian frontier. (See Bulgaria.) 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE LEAGUE COAL ENQUIRY. 


The preliminary technical stages of the League’s enquiry into the 
international problem of the Coal Industry are over. The experts represented 
eleven different countries, of which some produce coal and others almost 
exclusively consume it. Sir John Hindley attended as British expert, while 
the British representative on the Committee of Enquiry was Sir Sidney 
Chapman. 

The Committee, in particular, examined the extent to which coal is 
meeting competition from other fuels, such as charcoal, lignite, and mineral 
oils; and the advantages which the coal industry might derive from the 
extraction of synthetic oil from coal itself. But developments here appeared 
likely to be slow. 

As regards the lack of balance between output capacity and demand, 
the Committee took the view that the difficulty was not merely temporary. 
While on the one hand the capacity for extraction has grown, the absorbing 
capacity of the market for coal has diminished, for other fuels are making 
steady progress. The British output, for example, has declined in absolute 
figures, and output in other countries relatively, but consumption has not 
kept pace with production. Incidentally, the Committee brought to light 
the far-reaching effects of the British Coal Strike of 1926, which has led 
to an increase of output and the establishment of new markets by other 
countries. When the British pits began producing again the inevitable 
result was a total output for Europe in excess of its needs. The same thing 
happened during the Ruhr stoppage in 1923. In fact, since the war, the 
conditions of the European coal industry have never been normal. 

There was a highly interesting discussion on a number of other questions, 
such as the effects of action by Governments affecting the production, 
transport or distribution of coal. Some countries, for example, have adopted 
the practice of fostering their own coal industry by carrying coal on State 
railways at abnormally low rates, to enable it to compete in outside markets 
on advantageous terms with the coal of other producing countries. 

After further meetings definite proposals for remedying the general 
situation will no doubt be made, but for the moment the Committee has 
emphasised the international character of the coal problem, and decided 
that the primary responsibility for remedial measures lies with the leaders 
of the Coal Industry. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 


The agenda for this session of the Council, to open at Geneva on March 4th, 
covers the whole field of the League’s activities. The most prominent 
question up for discussion is that of Minorities, in particular ‘‘ the procedure 
applicable to minorities’ petitions’’ and ‘‘ the guarantee by the League of 
provisions concerning the protection of minorities.”’ Several Minorities’ 
petitions, concerning German and Polish Upper Silesia, are also down on 
the agenda, and the Hungarian optants problem also re-appears. 

The Council is to appoint the personnel of a Fiscal Committee to stimulate 
the campaign against double taxation and tax evasion, and deal with taxation 
questions in general. There will be ten members of high technical qualifica- 
tions representing the chief fiscal systems. The three members of the 
temporary Committee which is to enquire, at the request of the British 
Government, into the control of opium smoking in the Far East, are also 
to be chosen. A new member is to be appointed to the Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation, four experts to the Governing Body of the 
International Education Cinematographic Institute at Rome, a new member 
to the Financial Committee, and the President of the Conference for the 
Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency, to take place on April 9th, 1929. 

The Council will, as usual, consider the Reports of a number of its 
Committees and Organisations on work done since last December: the 
Mandates Commission, the Preparatory Committee for the Codification of 
International Law, the Economic Committee, the Opium Committee, the 
Permanent Central Board, and the Financial Committees. It will examine 
a report by the Secretary-General on the position as regards the ratification 
of League Conventions and Agreements. 

In these ways the League Executive keeps its finger on the pulse of 
international life. 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


V.—NOTICES. 


1. The Provisional Committee for the study of Chinese questions convened 
by the President of the International Chamber of Commerce met in Paris on 
February 8th. Representatives were nominated by China, Great Britain, 
Germany, the United States, Belgium, France, Italy, Holland and Japan. 
Problems affecting Chinese reconstruction, economy and the development of 
commercial transactions were discussed. 


2. A meeting of the Committee of the Union of League of Nations 
Associations opened in Brussels on February 11th, and appointed a sub- 
Committee to deal with the Minorities question, 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1929. 
Feb. 20th. *Committee of Experts on Cards for Emigrants 
in Transit .. oa wa - .. Geneva. 
»- Sth. *Committee on Ports and Maritime Navigation London. 
>» 27th. *Meeting: of Coal Delegation of Economic 
Committee with Labour Experts .. Geneva. 
Mar. | Ist. *Committee on Private Law in Inland Naviga- 
tion .. se - . be .. Geneva. 
= 4th. *Fifty-fourth Session of the Council .. .. Geneva, 
» Ilth. *Meeting of Special Commission re Manufacture 
of Arms _ oe “~ ee .. Geneva, 
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Mar. 11th. 


15th. 
18th. 
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April 4th. 
8th. 
9th. 
9th. 

12th, 

» 15th. 
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19th. 

6th. 
15th. 
16th-25th. 
19th. 


30th. 


7th-14th. 


17th. 
(end), 


2nd-10th. 


*9 8th. 


25th. \ 
4th. 
Ist-9th. 


25th-3 lst. 
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Sept 2nd. 


2nd-5th. 
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26th. 


Oct. 25th. ) 
to 


Nov. 22nd) 
Nov. 


Tth-15th. 
10th-24th. 
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*Committee of Jurists on the Revision of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice 

*International Oceanographic Congress. 

*Advisory and Technical Committee for Com- 
munications and Transit . 

*Meeting of Sugar Delegation of ‘the E conomic 
Committee with Experts on etd 

*Economic Committee .. 

*Conference on Counterfeiting Cur rency 

International Hydrographic Conference 

*Child Welfare Committee ‘ ° 

*Preparatory Commission for the Disar mament 
Conference .. . 

*Traffic in Women and C hildren Committee ne 

*EKconomic Consultative Committee (subject 
to Council’s approval) ‘ 

International Exhibition se - 

Fourth Pacific Science Congress 

Congress of International League of Nations 
Union 

*12th Session of International L abour 

ference 
Annual Congress of the International F ede1 ra- 
tion of League of Nations Societies ; 
Meeting of International Society of —— Cane 
Technologists , 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
International Conference on Libraries and 


Con- 


Bibliography ‘ 
Meeting of the Self- Help School of Inter- 
national Student Service . - “a 


Pan-Pacific Press Congress 
World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce .. 
International Congress of Nurses , 
Fifteenth International Geological C onference 
Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations we -é , 
Meeting of International Student Service 
Annual Conference in Austria 
Annual Conference of International Federation 
of University Women . . 
Council Meeting of Inte rnational Confe dera- 
tion of Students .. 
Annual Conference of the Fédération U niv er- 
sitaire Internationale pour la Société des 
Nations . — +7 
World Jamboree and Fifth 
Scout Conference .. 
36th Conference of the Internat ional Law 
Association j 
International Congress on Cc ommercial Educa- 
tion .. 
*Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 
Nations 
Congress of Inter national Peace League 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles 


International 


Vorld Engineering Congress .. se 


Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. 
* League of Nations. 
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The following is a List of Publications issued under the auspices of 
THE INFORMATION SERVICE 
On 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION ON THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) — &s. 6d. 


INFORMATION ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. net 


INFORMATION ON THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and F. E. Langermann 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. net 


THE ORIGINS OF THE LEAGUE COVENANT 
Documentary History of its Drafting 
By Miss Florence Wilson 
(The fiogarth Press, Ltd.) 10s. net. 


INFORMATION ON THE PERMANENT Court OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
By J. W. Wheeler-bBennett = 1s, 5d. 
THE WorxLp Court IN 1925 (Supplement to above) 
By J.W. Wheeler-Bennett 6d. 
THE WorLD Court IN 1926 (Supplement to above) 
By Maurice Fanshawe 6d. 
THE WorLD Court IN 1927 (Supplement to above) 
By Maurice Fanshawe 6d. 
THE HUNGARO-RUMANIAN DISPUTE 
(The Optants’ Case before the League) 
By Mrs. Edgar Dugdale Od. 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN CHINA, 1911-1927. _ Ls. 
INFORMATION ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and H. Latimer 
(In preparation) 
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